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THE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 

extbacts from the address by 

Hon. Elihu Root, 

In the New York Constitutional Convention, August 30, 1915. 

We talk about the government of the constitution. We have 
spent many days in discussing the powers of this and that and the 
other officer. What is the government of this state? What has it 
been during the forty years of my acquaintance with it? The govern- 
ment of the constitution? Oh, no ; not half the time, or half way. 
When I ask what do the people find wrong in our state government, 
my mind goes back to those periodic fits of public rage in which the 
people rouse up and tear down the political leader, first of one party 
and then of the other party. It goes on to the public feeling of 
resentment against the control of party organizations, of both parties 
and of all parties. 

Now, I treat this subject in my own mind not as a personal ques- 
tion to any man. I am talking about the system. From the days 
of Fenton, and Conkling, and Arthur and Cornell, and Piatt, from the 
days of David B. Hill, down to the present time the government of 
the state has presented two different lines of activity, one of the 
constitutional and statutory officers of the state, and the other of the 
party leaders — they call them party bosses. They call the system 
— I don't coin the phrase, I adopt it because it carries its own mean- 
ing — the system they call "invisible government." For I don't 
remember how many years, Mr. Conkling was the supreme ruler in 
this state ; the governor did not count, the legislatures did not count ; 
comptrollers and secretaries of state and what not, did not count. 
It was what Mr. Conkling said, and in a great outburst of public rage 
he was pulled down. 

Then Mr. Piatt ruled the state; for nigh upon twenty years he 
ruled it. It was not the governor ; it was not the legislature ; it was 
not any elected officers; it was Mr. Piatt. And the capitol was not 
here; it was at 49 Broadway; Mr. Piatt and his lieutenants. It 
makes no difference what name you give, whether you call it Fenton 
or Conkling or Cornell or Arthur or Piatt, or by the names of men 
now living. The ruler of the state during the greater part of the 
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forty years of my acquaintance with the state government has not 
been any man authorized by the constitution or by the law; and, sir, 
there is throughout the length and breadth of this state a deep and 
sullen and long-continued resentment at being governed thus by 
men not of the people's choosing. The party leader is elected by no 
one, accountable to no one, bound by no oath of office, removable by 
no one. Ah! My friends here have talked about this bill's creating 
an autocracy. The word points with admirable facility the very 
opposite reason for the bill. It is to destroy autocracy and restore 
power so far as may be to the men elected by the people, account- 
able to the people, removable by the people. I don't criticize the 
men of the invisible government. How can I? I have known them 
all, and among them have been some of my dearest friends. I can 
never forget the deep sense of indignation that I felt in the abuse 
that was heaped upon Chester A. Arthur, whom I honored and loved, 
when he was attacked because he held the position of political 
leader. But it is all wrong. It is all wrong that a government not 
authorized by the people should be continued superior to the govern- 
ment that is authorized by the people. 

How is it accomplished? How is it done? Mr. Chairman, it 
is done by the use of patronage, and the patronage that my friends 
on the other side of this question have been arguing and pleading 
for in this Convention is the power to continue that invisible govern- 
ment against that authorized by the people. 

What does the boss have to do? He has to urge the appoint- 
ment of a man whose appointment will consolidate his power and 
preserve the organization. The invisible government proceeds to 
build up and maintain its power by a reversal of the fundamental 
principle of good government, which is that men should be selected 
to perform the duties of the office; and to substitute the idea that 
men should be appointed to office for the preservation and enhance- 
ment of power of the political leader. The one, the true one, looks 
upon appointment to office with a view to the service that can be 
given to the public. The other, the false one, looks upon appoint- 
ment to office with a view to what can be gotten out of it. Gentle- 
men of the Convention, I appeal to your knowledge of facts. Every 
one of you knows that what I say about the use of patronage under 
the system of invisible government is true. Louis Marshall told 
us the other day about the appointment of wardens in the Adiron- 
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dacks, hotel keepers and people living there, to render no service 
whatever. They were appointed not for the service that they were 
to render to the state ; they were appointed for the service they were 
to render to promote the power of a political organization. Mr. 
Chairman, we all know that the halls of this capitol swarm with men 
during the session of the legislature on pay day. A great number, 
seldom here, rendering no service, are put on the payrolls as a 
matter of patronage, not of service, but of party patronage. Both 
parties are alike ; all parties are alike. The system extends through 
all. Ah, Mr. Chairman, that system finds its opportunity in the 
division of powers, in a six-headed executive, in which, by the 
natural workings of human nature there shall be opposition and 
discord and the playing of one force against the other, and so, when 
we refuse to make one governor elected by the people the real chief 
executive, we make inevitable the setting up of a chief executive not 
selected by the people, not acting for the people's interest, but for 
the selfish interest of the few who control the party, whichever party 
it may be. Think for a moment of what this patronage system 
means. How many of you are there who would be willing to do to 
your private client, or customer, or any private trust, or to a friend 
or neighbor, what you see being done to the state of New York every 
year of your lives in the taking of money out of her treasury without 
service? We can, when we are in a private station, pass on without 
much attention to inveterate abuses. We can say to ourselves, I 
know it is wrong, I wish it could be set right; it cannot be set right, 
I will do nothing. But here, here, we face the duty, we cannot 
escape it, we are bound to do our work, face to face, in clear recog- 
nition of the truth, unpalatable, deplorable as it may be, and the 
truth is that what the unerring instinct of the democracy of our state 
has seen in this government is that a different standard of morality 
is applied to the conduct of affairs of state than that which is applied 
in private affairs. I have been told forty times since this Convention 
met that you cannot change it. We can try, can't we? I deny that 
we cannot change it. I repel that cynical assumption which is born 
of the lethargy that comes from poisoned air during all these years. 
I assert that this perversion of democracy, this robbing democracy 
of its virility, can be changed as truly as the system under which 
Walpole governed the commons of England, by bribery, as truly 
as the atmosphere which made the credit mobilier scandal possible 
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in the Congress of the United States has been blown away by the 
force of public opinion. We cannot change it in a moment, but we 
can do our share. We can take this one step toward, not robbing 
the people of their part in government, but toward robbing an irre- 
sponsible autocracy of its indefensible and unjust and undemo- 
cratic control of government, and restoring it to the people to be 
exercised by the men of their choice and their control. 



